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education with particular emphasis on the diversity of the non-Estonian 
population, the legislation protecting the right of minority groups, to mother 
tongue instruction, and the inclusion of Estonian language and civics courses 
in the curricula of non-Estonian schools. Chapter 2 examines the Soviet 
period with an emphasis on population shifts, the destruction of all 
non-Russian minority education, and the lack of attention to Estonian 
language in the Russian school curriculum. This chapter considers the debates 
over language and education in Estonia during the "glastnost" period. Chapter 
3 examines the post-communist reforms in language education with particular 
attention to varying conceptions of integration, the need for improved 
Estonian- language programs in Russian schools, resistance to governmental 
reform, and the lack of material and human resources in Russian schools. 
Chapter 4 argues that the changes in Estonian- language programs stem 
primarily from grassroots efforts and examines experimental language -programs 
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INTRODUCTION 



While doing research in Estonia in 1997, I interviewed a family struggling to decide 
where to send a daughter for elementary school. The father, a Belarussian who speaks 
Estonian fluently, supported her enrollment in an Estonian kindergarten class. He believed 
that fluency in the national language, a skill that can be achieved most systematically through 
schooling in Estonian, would provide opportunities unavailable to monolingual 
Russian-speakers. The young girl’s mother, a Russian who does not speak Estonian well, had 
a different opinion. She felt that their daughter should understand her culture and be taught in 
Russian. The young girl disagreed with both of her parents. She wanted to learn English 
instead of Estonian so that she could travel one day to Santa Barbara, the featured city of her 
mother’s favorite soap opera. 

The dilemma faced by this family presents itself to many minority parents in Estonia, 
who must answer, “Where do I send my child to school?’ and “What impact will this choice 
have on my child’s future?’ Parents are confronted with this choice when they must pick one 
educational track for their child, instruction in Russian or in Estonian. They make their 
decisions based on the quality of education offered at Estonian and Russian schools, the 
opportunities for higher education and employment, and the desire to maintain their ethnic 
identity in an Estonian state. While non-Estonian parents struggle with issues of opportunity 
and maintaining ethnic identity, the Estonian government grapples with strategies to develop a 

civic identity and to guarantee minority rights. 

One of the primary goals of post-communist education reform in Estonia is to create a 

school system that will aid in the integration of non-Estonians. In other words, the Estonian 
government wants to use education as a tool to transform Estonia’s minorities into groups 
that understand and identify with Estonian language, culture, and history. The Estonian 
government, while not requiring a homogenous identity, does want to promote a civic 
Estonian identity. The governments of many multi-ethnic states use education for similar 
purposes. Anthony Smith maintains that, 



If ethnic cleavages are to be eroded in the longer term.. .this can be done only by a 
pronounced emphasis on inculcating social mores in a spirit of civic equality and 
fraternity. Part...of the contents of that education may be termed civic too. For it may 
be used to convey, through language (assuming there to be a lingua franca), history, 
the arts and literature, a political mythology and symbolism of the new nation.... 

In view of the Estonian government’s goal, it must be asked whether education is a 
viable means to integrate the Russian-speaking population into Estonian society. I argue that 
the Estonian educational system has the potential to be a powerful agent in the current 
integration process. The Ministry of Education’s current strategy to ensure an effective 
Estonian-language program in Russian schools through the transfer of instruction to Estonian 
in grades 10-12 is misguided however. The disagreement over language education reform in 



1 Anthony Smith, National Identity (Reno: University of Nevada Press, 1991), 1 19. 



post-communist Estonia does not revolve around whether there should be improved Estonian 
education in Russian schools, but rather which strategies are the most effective for 
Russian-speaking students. I posit that the Ministry needs to learn how to integrate the 
Russian-speaking population by carefully examining and building upon the existing 
Estonian-language programs. Through an analysis of these alternative strategies for language 
education, the Ministry of Education can refocus its efforts and resources on the regions most 
in need of higher quality Estonian classes. A Ministry policy of program enhancement and 
review will not only satisfy many of the critics, but also encourage local participation in the 
development of Estonian-language programs that began in 1991. 

Three important developments contribute to the possibility of integration through 
education: (1) the widespread support for improved Estonian-language programs among both 
Russian- and Estonian-speakers, (2) the creation of Estonian-language programs that are 
adapted to regional strengths and weaknesses, and (3) the Estonian government’s 
commitment to recognizing minority rights. First, the majority of Russian- speakers and 
Estonians have a vested interest in the success of revised Estonian-language programs in the 
Russian schools; this is the cornerstone of any integration effort. The realities of the current 
socio-political environment in Estonia, where residents need some competence in Estonian in 
order to participate in the country’s educational, professional, and political life drive parental 
support for improved Estonian instruction. 

Second, educators and parents are willing to commit their energy, time and money to 
the creation of Estonian-language programs suitable for their students. Since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, Russian and Estonian educators have been developing innovative language 
programs in Estonia and testing new methods of Estonian instruction. These creative efforts 
are supported by many Russian-speaking families who demand and pay for higher-quality 
Estonian-language programs in their schools. Third, the Estonian government’s tolerance 
towards state minorities is a positive post-communist development. Since 1991, the Estonian 
government has articulated its commitment to minority rights through various laws, 
particularly the Law on Cultural Autonomy. 

Despite auspicious signs that schools can be used as a vehicle for the social integration 
of Estonia’s Russian-speaking minority, there are several obstacles to successful reform. 

First, the material and human resources for the improvement of Estonian-language programs 
are still insufficient. Second, while many Russian-speakers recognize the need for improved 
Estonian-language courses in their schools, they are reluctant to surrender Russian as the 
language of instruction, precisely what the Estonian government plans to implement at the 
upper secondary level (grades 10-12, see Figure 1 appendix). After all, for many 
Russian-speakers, the Russian school is a symbol of security and the continuity of Russian 
language and culture in Estonia. Joshua A Fishman, a sociolinguist, claims that the 
Russian-speakers’ attitude is not unusual. 



Disadvantaged populations are particularly dependent on this symbolism [of national 
language] since they lack the full array of other public symbols that advantaged 
populations display. The use of the disadvantaged language in the school is a symbolic 
statement in and of itself. It says, ‘We are here. We exist. We remain faithful to 
ourselves.’ The use of the disadvantaged language in the schools is a statement of 
public legitimacy on behalf of populations that possess few other symbolic entree into 



